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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

This meeting was held at 8 o’clock on Wednesday, June 
22nd, at the St. Bride Foundation Institute, and was attended 
by over forty members and friends. Mr. E. G. Rees having 
taken the chair, the Hon. Secretary proceeded to read the 
minutes of the last Annual Meeting, which were then signed as 
correct. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, issued in the June 
number of the Journal, the Chairman said that, reviewing the 
record of the past year, he thought the Association was to be 
congratulated on the work accomplished. He expressed the 
regret of the Committee and of the Association at the dissolution 
of the North-West Branch; but he was glad to note, that in 
spite of this dissolution, many of its members still belonged 
to the Association. He was sorry to have to announce the 
retirement of Mr. Thorne, who had done yeoman service 
to the Association for the past two years as Editor of the 
Journal. The finances, under Mr. Chambers’ fostering care, 
were in an excellent position. It is true that the balance is rather 
less than in the previous year; but more work had been done 
with the money at their disposal, and, secondly, most of the 
meetings had been held in a rented room, in order to avoid 
trespassing unduly upon the hospitality of the various London 
Librarians. It will, of course, rest with the in-coming Com- 
mittee to decide whether this practice is to continue. 

Mr. Coltman, in seconding the motion, deprecated the 
apathy of London assistants. Although during the past session we 
have had the best series of lectures we ever had, the poor 
attendance at most of the meetings was disheartening to the 
lecturers and to the Committee alike. He would take this 
opportunity of thanking Mr. E. A. Savage, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, for the excellent series of papers which he had secured. 
The motion was thereupon carried with applause. 

Mr. Rees announced that Mr. W. G. Chambers had been 
unanimously elected to the dual office of Chairman and Treasurer, 
and that Mr. G. E. Roebuck had, under pressure, again consented 
to act as Secretary. Owing to an error in the ballot paper, the 
election for London Members of the Committee was declared 
invalid ; the non-London members, as nominated were, however, 
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returned unopposed. After warmly congratulating Mr. Chambers 
on his appointment, Mr. Rees vacated the chair, which for the 
rest of the evening was occupied by the new Chairman. 

In thanking the Association for returning him to the chair, 
and for permitting him to retain his old post of Treasurer, 
Mr. Chambers said he felt the Association had reached a climax 
in its history, and unless vigorous steps were takei to arouse 
general interest in the Association, he feared that the next Annual 
Meeting would be one of dissolution. During the coming year 
he intended to make every effort to induce large numbers of 
assistants to join the Association, and he trusted that every 
individual member would do likewise. He pointed out that the 
number of members had increased from 54 in the first year to 
180 in 1904; and that the balance sheet for 1896 amounted to 
£19 19s. Od., as against £115 in 1904. This, he submitted, was 
not so bad, and it would be a pity that eight years’ hard work 
should be lost through lack of support. 

Mr. R. B. Wood in a few well-chosen words now moved a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Rees for his eminent services during 
the four years he had occupied the chair. Mr. Coutts seconded, 
and the vote was passed with applause. 

Mr. Rees briefly replied thanking the Association. He then 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Thorne for the admirable work 
he had done during the period in which he had occupied 
the Editorial chair. This was seconded by Mr. Sayers, and 
passed unanimously. Mr. Thorne having replied, the meeting was 
declared closed. 


THE ORIGIN OF MOVABLE TYPES. 


By Frank P. Burcoyne, Central Library, Lavender Hill, 
Battersea, S.W. 

The discovery of printing was perhaps the most important 
event that happened in the middle ages. From the earliest 
times, men had been in the habit of recording their thoughts by 
engraving upon such materials as they possessed. Examples of 
these are found in the clay tablets of the Assyrians and Babylon- 
ians, the papyrus paper of the Egyptians, and the vellum and 
paper of a more recent date. 

Until the beginning of the 15th century, all manuscripts 
vere copied by hand. They were generally transcribed in the 
monasteries, many of them taking years of patient labour to 
complete. They were very costly, and none but the rich could 
hope to possess them. 

The great impetus given to learning by the discoveries of 
science, the exploration of new lands and the founding of new 
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schools and colleges, so increased the demand for books that the 
old method of copying them was found inadequate, and efforts 
were accordingly made to discover a speedier and less costly 
process. 

The art of engraving undoubtedly suggested that by means 
of wood blocks cut in reverse, inked, and pressed upon damp 
paper, books could be printed far more cheaply and quickly than 
the manuscripts which were produced by hand. This was 
adopted, and these books printed by this means are known as 
block-books. When and where this discovery was first made is 
not known, but it is certain that playing cards were printed by 
this means in the beginning of the 15th century. From the 
year 1423, popular figures were printed from wood blocks, the 
best known is the St. Christopher, printed in that year. At the 
foot of this wood block an attempt has been made to print a 
few words explaining the meaning of the picture, and this is the 
earliest known letter printing. 

Many of these pictures, printed from blocks, were represen- 
tations of scenes from the Bible. They were called ‘ Biblia 
Pauperum ” and were probably used by the poor friars, a large 
number of whom could scarcely read, and who, in preaching, 
trusted mainly to memory and imagination. To such, the 
numerous suggestions of these pictures would be invaluable. 
The * Biblia Pauperum ” were, in the later printed block-books, 
sometimes faced by a page, or half a page of text. Only one 
side of the sheet was printed, the two blank sides being pasted 
together, so as to hide the marks made by the impression. The 
most important block-books printed were the Latin Syntax of 
Aelius Donatus, a kind of grammar, and the “ Speculum 
Humanz Salvationis,” a collection of precepts addressed to the 
faithful. 

Laurens Coster, of Haarlem, is supposed to have been the 
first to print with movable type. According to some authorities 
he made the discovery by accident while playing with his child- 
ren; others think it more likely that the labour of tracing 
characters in reverse, and the difficulty of correcting mistakes, 
suggested to Coster the utility of cutting up his text-blocks into 
separate letters so that he could use the type again for other 
work. 

Coster published several editions of the ‘“ Speculum,” and 
while the engravings of the pictures are certainly the same in all 
editions, the text differs, showing that movable type had been 
used and that typography had been discovered. His attempts 
at printing with movable type were no doubt very crude, for the 
type cut separately in wood, besides being costly to make, gave 
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a very irregular impression. However, it was a move in the 
right direction, and to Coster or some unknown genius we owe a 
debt of gratitude for inventing a system of printing far in 
advance of anything attempted before. 

The first early printer we know something definite about is 
John Gutenburg, who was born at Mayence in 1399. He had 
seen, no doubt, one of the books printed by Coster, and had 
conceived the idea of improving upon them. At Strasbourg, 
in 1439, he entered into partnership with two artisans of that 
city, Andrew Dritzchen and Andrew Heilman, engaged osten- 
sibly in the making of speculums but really in the manufacturing 
of metal type. The business agreement between these three 
was, that if one of the partners died the money invested by that 
partner should belong to his heirs. It so happened that Andrew 
Dritzchen died, and Gutenburg tried to retain possession of all 
the materials which Dritzchen had left, but his heirs stepped 
in and summoned Gutenburg before the courts. One fact the 
trial proved was that the money invested by the partners had 
not been expended upon the fabrication of mirrors, but in the 
manufacture of type. The action went against Gutenburg and 
his resources were exhausted. Inthis predicament he made the 
acquaintance of John Fust, a financier of Mayence, who in 1450 
entered into a five years’ partnership with him, each to have 
half the profits of the business. 

In 1454 Gutenburg and Fust printed the Letters of Indul- 
gence of Pope Nicholas V., this being the first dated printing 
by movable type. Unfortunately the cost of printing swallowed 
up all the profit, and the money lent by Fust disappeared with- 
out any visible gain resulting ; so Fust, taking advantage of his 
legal powers compelled Gutenburg to give up his share in the 
printing plant. 

Gutenburg, not dejected, found a new friend in Conrad 
Homery, Syndic of Mayence, with whose help new type and 
presses were made. In 1458 he produced a Bible which could 
not compare with the one brought out two years previously, by 
Fust and Schoeffer. The Gothic letters were not so elegant, 
the ink not so good, the impression not so perfect, and the 
type not so regular as that used by Fust and Schoeffer. Two 
years later, 1460, Gutenburg printed the ‘ Catholicon,” and 
although he printed several other books, the two named are the 
most important. In 1465 Gutenburg was appointed to be on« 
of the gentlemen of the Court of Adolphus II., in whose service 
he remained until his death, about 1468. 

Fust, with the assistance of Peter Schoeffer, started 
printing office of his own, having for stock the type that 
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Gutenburg had so laboriously made. Peter Schoeffer had studied 
at the University of Paris, and from what we know of him he 
appears to have been a well-educated practical business man. 
He it was who introduced coloured initial letters, in imitation of 
the old manuscripts, Greek type, and other novelties in printed 
books. 

In 1455 or 1456 Fust and Schoeffer put on sale a Bible, 
which proves to be the first completed book printed with 
movable types. Copies were printed on paper and vellum, many 
of them being illuminated by hand with as much care and 
beauty as if they were the finest manuscripts. This Bible is 
called the Mazarin Bible, from the fact that the copy in the 
Mazarin Library at Paris was the first to give some clue to the 
date of publication. By some it is supposed that Gutenburg 
printed this Bible, and it seems quite possible that he may have 
made the type for its printing. What part he really did play in 
producing this first completed book is not known, but what is 
certain is that he derived no direct benefit from its sale. 

The second book issued by Fust and Schoeffer was the 
“Psalter”? in which they gave their names and the date of 
printing (1457). This is the first instance of the date of publica- 
tion being recorded. In 1459 they published their book, 
Durand’s * Rationale Divinorum Officiorum,” the initial letters, 
as in the “ Psalter,” being printed in red. The Bible of 1462, 
known as the Mayence Bible to distinguish it from that printed 
in 1455-56, was printed by them. It was made up in two folio 
volumes, the first volume having 242 tolios in double columns, 
the second 239, and is, as regards style and neatness of printing, 
probakly the best work that Fust and Schoeffer ever produced. 

In this year (1462) the city of Mayence was besieged and 
captured by Adolph, of Nassau-Wiesbaden, and its trade for the 
time being entirely destroyed.  Atter two years’ suspension, 
Fust and Schoeffer reappeared with a “ Cicero de Officis,” 1465, 
and from this time they printed secular instead of religious 
publications. 

Fust and Schoeffer established a school of printing in the 
city. When deprived of their liberties by the new Archbishop of 
Mayence, who had come into power, many of their printers 
dispersed to various parts of the continent, to set up for them- 
selves new printing presses, and it is for this reason that the 
art of printing spread so rapidly during the next few years. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place if a short description 
were given of the method adopted by the early printers in print- 
ing their books. How the type was made we do not know, but 
can only conjecture that each letter was first engraved on steel 
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to make a punch. This punch was then driven into a piece of 
soft metal, probably copper, to form a matrix which was then 
placed in a mould and a mixture of molten lead, tin, and 
antimony poured in; leaving when cold an exact counterpart of 
the letter engraved upon the punch fixed to a body or shank of 
metal. From the few specimens of early type which have come 
down to us it is seen that these shanks were not made 
uniform, each printer favouring a certain size and shape. It is 
for this reason that we so rarely see an early printed book 
with mixed type. 

The presses used by the early printers were made entirely 
of wood. The page of type rested on the bed of the press, and 
the ink, a mixture of lamp black and oil, was put on by means 
of two. stuffed skin balls that were first twirled and punched 
together to distribute it evenly. A sheet of paper was then laid 
upon the type and the upper half of the press, the “ platen,” 
screwed down to press the paper on the face of the type. Great 
care had to be taken to get an even impression, for if the 
“platen”? was screwed too tight the ink blotted, and if not 
tight enough the impression was faint. If the paper was 
blotched it was known as a “monk,” and if it was pale the 
blunder was called a “ friar.” 

Although great praise is due to Gutenburg for his undaunted 
courage in facing difficulties and years of patient labour in 
endeavouring to perfect the art of printing, still greater praise 
must be given to Fust and Schoeffer who gave to us printing 
that was far superior to any that had hitherto been produced. 
When we come to consider the enormous difficulties these early 
printers laboured under, and the opposition they received from 
their neighbours, who attributed all printing to witchcraft, we 
can only wonder at the good work produced, much of which 
would not disgrace the presses of our own time. 

REPORT OF THE JOHANNESBURG LIBRARY CONFERENCE 
1904. 
Reprinted from the ** Kimberley Stars 
The first Conference of Librarians and those interested in the Libraries 
of South Africa was held at Johannesburg, as part of the work of Section 
D. of the Science Congress on April 5th. Mr. Theodore Reunert presided 

Mr. B. L. Dyer (Librarian of Kimberley), who acted as hon. seers 
tary of the Conference, commenced the proceedings by reading detailed 
information as to the public libraries of South Africa represented at the 


Conference. Cape Colony had at present nine principal libraries, of which 
the largest was Capetown, with 100,000 books. In all, the libraries of 
Cape Colony numbered about 100 receiving grants on the £ for £ principle 
from the Government to the extent of £9,000 annually. having an annual 
income from 9,438 subscribers, and 421,731 books in stock Many libraries 


received small municipal grants in addition, but the main support of the 
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libraries was from subscriptions. Natal, Durban and Pietermaritzburg 
had large libraries of thirteen and fourteen thousand books each, and 
nineteen smaller libraries supported mainly by subscriptions from the 
actual users of them, and from grants on the £ for £ system, but the 
most pleasing feature of which was the fact that almost every municipality, 
no matter how small, contributed out of municipal revenues to the library 
upkeep. In Rhodesia the library at Bulawayo was similarly helped, as 
was also the library of Bloemfontein, in the Orange River Colony. The 
former library contains 5,370 books, and with the Salisbury library, con- 
stitutes the whole library provision of Rhodesia. In the Orange River 
Colony there were libraries in process of formation at Ladybrand and 
Smithfield, but as yet little had been done to take advantage of the new 
library regulations. In the Transvaal the Government Library of 
Pretoria had 24,000 books and 1,040 subscribers, while Johannesburg had 
15.130 books to its 1,480 subscribers, and issued over 53,000 books annually, 
the largest turnover in proportion to stock of any South African library. 
Libraries existed at nine other centres in the Transvaal, but all cf these 
were practically only in the initial stages, and were practically still in 
process of formation. With the development of the country there will no 
doubt be growth. 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

In the course of an interesting address, the Chairman said :—Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I think you all agree that it was a happy idea of our 
honorary secretary, Mr. Bertram L. Dyer, the Public Librarian of 
Kimberley, to take advantage of the meeting of the South African Associa- 
tion for the Advance of Science to arrange for a conference on the subject 
of the Public Libraries of South Africa, and I congratulate him on the 
ready response that his suggestion has received from all parts of the 
country. 

My first duty is to extend a very hearty welcome to the delegates who 
have come, many of them from great distances, to attend this conference, 
and my next duty is to express our sincere regret that Mr. Justice 
Laurence has been prevented from presiding here to-day. There is 
throughout South Africa at the present time a great and growing interest 
in all branches of education, so that the moment is particularly opportune 
and propitious for pressing this appeal on behalf of our Public Libraries. 
We wish to bring about a more intimate connection between our public 
schools and our Public Libraries. I hope every Library in South Africa 
will subscribe the half-guinea annually necessary to procure all the 
publications of the National Home Reading Union, and I am sure they 
will be amply repaid. The National Home Reading Union has been called, 
without exaggeration, the People’s University, and is, therefore, our 
natural ally. I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that if we persevere in our 
endeavours to make our Public Libraries living and progressive educational 
institutions, we shall deserve and secure a much larger measure of public 
support than we at present receive. If any Government should urge that 
funds are not available for increased grants, | would suggest that they 
might easily, and with benefit to the State. be obtained by 
illustrated comic paper. (Laughter and applause). 

Mr. Ward then read the inaugural address written by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Laurence, which after regretting his unavoidable absence from the 
gathering, expressed the indebtedness of all interested in libraries to the 
Science Association for the opportunity afforded by the arrangement of 
the conference for the exchange of ideas, the eliciting of experience, and the 
discussion of the problems connected with the working, management and 
development of a system of libraries in this part of the world. The 


a tax on the 
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history of the Royal Society of England had shown that scientific societies 
in their carly days could afford to be comprehensive, and he rejoiced 
that the libraries of South Africa had been included in the present scope 
of the work of the Association, though in time to come those speciall 


ir own. Years ago 


interested in libraries might have an association of tl 
he had himself suggested such an association, but the suggestion \ 


premature, and, in the opinion of many, such an association, thou 





deemed most desirable, was held to be practically impossible In the 
circumstances this was probably true, but it might be suggested that 


something more might be attempted than had yet been « 


of bringing librarians and those interested in libraries into closer contact 


with one another, to facilitate co-operation and diminish the tsolation of 


individual libraries by the establishment of a library journal Sucl 
journal, if published at quarterly intervals, would be subscribed 
every library worth the name, and most of the larger librarics would « 


tribute a modest subsidy towards the expenses of its production. 





Passing on to library systems, the learned judge regr that t 
subscription library system in South Africa, while it had produced exc 


lent results, was not an ideal one, and he looked forward to the time when 


the word ** Free,”’ as applied to our libraries, should no longer be a 
misnomer. The true solution lay in the direction of the municipalisation 
of the libraries, when absolutely free lending libraries might be established 


everywhere; while those people who wanted newer books or more books 
might still help the funds of the library by becoming subscribers 


Reviewing tne relations of committees and librarians, the judge 
pleaded for small and well-selected committees, and for the employment 
of thoroughly trained and competent librarians, who should be paid 


reasonable remuneration. 


In reference to the choice of books, a plea was made for a careful 


selection of reference works, on which a third of the funds of the library 





ter dealing shortly wit 


available for book purchase should always be spent. A ! 
the questions of binding and of classification. and the vexed question of 
open shelves versus closed. the great importance of the adequate ca 
loguing of every library was pointed out. 

A suggestion for a first catalogue of South African works was oftered 
and in conclusion an cloquent appeal was made that amid the prosaic 


environment and work-a-day surroundings of our public libraries, we 


should endeavour to cultivate something of the atmosphere of that Temple 
of Peace in which Mr. Gladstone was wont to seek refreshment and repos 
amid all his cares and toils and responsibilities, ever remembering, as he 
did, that the things which are not seen are cternal 

Mr. Reunert, in declaring the paper open for discussion, expressed the 
pleasure of all present at so excellent an address, and the thanks of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Howard Pim seconded. 

Mr. Ward moved that something be done in the way of a recommenda 
tion that steps should be taken to start a library journal 

Mr. Dyer deprecated the attempt at the present moment to start an 
journal specially for South African libraries, and appealed that if a section 
of the Scientific Association were set apart for those interested in libraries 





it was to be hoped when that body issued a journal, a section would be 
devoted to library questions. The time was no more ripe now for a 
library journal in South Africa than it was for a literary one in 1824, 
when Mr. Jardine started the Cape Literary Gazette Every librarian 
out here wanted to see a South African Library Association, but he hoped 
that it would long be and remain a part of the great and growing Science 
Association. 
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Miss Martin, of Krugersdorp, deprecated the development of reference 
libraries in every town, and wanted to see a good system of interchange 
between libraries as in Australia. 

Mr. Cooper, Librarian of Port Elizabeth, then read an excellent paper 
dealing with the necessity of the proper classification of all libraries, and 
appealing for the universal use in South Africa of the admirable and 
adaptable system of Mr. Melville Dewey, which American experience had 
decided to be the most useful, and which had already been adopted at 
Bulawayo, at the Education Office at Capetown, at Port Elizabeth, and 
was being adopted at Kimberley. It was, in his opinion, the only safe 
system to adopt, and though its adoption at Port Elizabeth meant the 
re-classification of 40,000 volumes, it would be labour well done when once 
it was over; and every library, no matter how small, should adopt this 
system from the first. and thus save some future librarian the task of 
re-classifying. 

A paper on cataloguing by Mr. Gilbert Roy, which explained the main 
principles of cataloguing, and appealed for the adequate cataloguing of 
books rather than the accumulation of uncatalogued masses of books, was 
then read. 

A paper by Mr. E. Miller, Librarian of Bulawayo, followed. This 
was entitled ‘*A Plea for South African School of Librarianship,’’ and 
dealt with the adequate training of library assistants. 


The following letter was addressed by Mr. Dyer to the Editor of the 
Kimberley Star: 

Sir,—On behalf of the librarians who took part in the first Inter- 
Colonial Library Conference held in South Africa, | would desire to tender 
you our sincere thanks for your clear, if necessarily condensed, report of 
our proceedings. 

If our recent conference has done no other immediate good, it has 
resulted in the collection of much information which has not been brought 
together before, and it has also resulted in the advocacy of the develop- 
ment of South African libraries upon rational and educational lines—thus 
following the example of the whole British Press, which, since the days 
of William Ewart and Edward Edwards has been unceasing in impressing 
upon the public mind the value of good public libraries. 

While, as librarians, we are grateful to the Press for its advocacy of 
the institutions that we serve, and would develop for the public weal, we 


lack much detail of importance. 

Certain newspapers have commented on the decision not to adopt imme- 
diately the Hon. Mr. Justice Laurence’s suggestion of a library journal as 
if the proposal had been ** hastily condemned.” 

What really happened was that the admirable inaugural address of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Laurence, which contained the suggestion, was 
listened to with the keenest of attention, and the proposal was hailed as 
an admirable one—but, no matter how excellent it might be, it was felt 
that the present was not the time to attempt its realisation. 

Even at the most prosperous moments of South Africa she has proved 
but a barren soil for literary ventures. Every periodical whose main 
interest has been literary, since the day that the optimistic librarian of 
Capetown, Mr. A. J. Jardine, started the ‘Cape Literary Gazette,” in 
1824, has been doomed to a pinched and starved existence and to early 
death. That a new era has now dawned, | fain would believe—but that the 
introduction of purely library technique or matter of bibliographical 
interest into a literary journal should ensure success the conference did 
not believe. . . . Possibly 30 librarians and library committees might 
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be found ready to subscribe to a South African library journal—but of what 


use financial risk and editorial cares for such a clientéle, of which fully a 
half is already well supplied by the English ** Library,’ ** Library Associa 
tion Record,’’ ** Library Assistant,”’ or ‘* Library World,”’ or the America 


‘* Public Library Journal,’’ and ** Public Libraries 


Two practical suggestions were actually made—one, that if the Scien 
Association commenced the issue of a journal, that a section should b 
devoted to libraries; and another, that one of the English library journal 


should be procured and a South African inset inserted—but neither 
proposal is one that can be carried out hastily, or without careful cor 
sideration. 
The suggestion was not hastily condemned—it was for awhile shely 
as were many other vitally interesting and suggestive points for discussir 
in the admirable address, because it was felt that the initial conferen 
could do little more than collect information, and then adjourn until certa 


well-digested and considered suggestions could be laid before Personall 


I have no doubt that the question of a journal, or an annual publication 
will be one of the points dealt with next time we sit, and dealt with in 
manner which will show the exact financial possibilities of the schem 
—and its probabilities, too. 

3ut meanwhile in the columns of The New Era is to appear the 
presidential address, which fully deserves the wider culation it will thu 
obtain, and I have no doubt that this precedent will eventually enabk 
Mr. Crane’s excellent paper to fulfil in many ways the desired objects of a 
literary journal that should give some space to library matters 





Certain well intentioned critics have criticised our action, in that we 
did not pass a resolution with regard to the amount of money to be spent 


Ips said that 


by each library annually on reference books. One newsp 
‘* Every library, however small, should aim at obtaini 
standard works, such as the * National Dictionary of 
which are too costly or too cumbersome for the average individual to 


copies of those 





sography 





possess, but which, nevertheless, must always be more or less indispensable 
to all who are engaged in original literary work.’ 





For the vast majority of the libraries of Cape Colony, Natal, Orangia 
and Transvaal, which have less than £100 a year to spend in books, those 
really knowing the actual conditions would suggest that the ** Epitome of 
the Dictionary of National Biography,’ published in one volume at a 


guinea, were more practically possible than the whole range of upwards of 
60 volumes at about a guinea apiece! Useful as the work would be in its 
entirety, especially to the local pressman, a desire for the complete repre 





sentation of all classes of literature in the smallest of libraries would make 
us desire to see, instead of it, the ** Epitome,’’ ‘Chambers Encyclopwdia 
‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia of Literature,’ ** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 

** Dictionary of Manufactures,’’ and many another volume which even thi 
medium-sized library would find better value for its initial expenditure of 
£60 on Reference Books than such a preponderance of biography 





We are far from wishing to be critical, or from being very grateful to 
the press for its kindly advocacy of a cause that we have very much at 
heart, but the wants of the small library, as well as the large, cannot be 
dealt with hastily or without much consideration, and these things were 
fully in our minds at our recent conference—and if our preliminary dis 
cussions seemed hasty and hurried, we have a fuller knowledge of conditions 
and methods than was conveyed to the eye and ear of the Press 

It is hoped that the full text of the papers read, with an account of the 
proceedings, will be included in the volume of the transactions of the 
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Johannesburg meeting of the S.A.A.A.S., to the -hospitality of whose 
Council we were indebted for the opportunity of meeting. 
I am, etc., 
BERTRAM L. DYER 
(Librarian, Kimberley, and formerly Editor of 
the ‘** Library Assistant.’’). 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Blackburn.—For the fifth time the Blackburn Town 
Council has negatived a proposal for the Sunday opening of the 
Library and Museum. The Labour Party urged it strongly. A 
member complained that working men as a class were most 
ignorant, and that opportunities of self-improvement should not 
be denied them. Another member was afraid that the old cry, 
* Educate him, and he won’t work,” was still influencing some 
persons in their attitude towards the workman. The main 
argument in opposition was that Sunday opening had proved a 
failure in other towns. 

Bodleian Library.-—The annual report of the Curators of 
the Bodleian Library shows that the number of printed and manu- 
script items received at the Library during the year was 79,449. 
This total exceeds by 7,602 the highest previously recorded, viz., 
that for 1898. Under the Copyright Act, 52,449 items were 
received, including 29,615 periodicals, 403 Parliamentary papers, 
5,870 maps, 4,237 pieces of music, and 12,324 bound and 
unbound volumes, single sheets, etc. One of the most important 
donations of MSS. was sent by the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and consisted of a number of papyri, including the Petition of 
Dionysia, a roll over 6-ft. long, written in A.D. 186. Important 
gifts of printed works were made by his Majesty the King, who 
sent a description of the papyrus of Nas-Khem, priest of Amen- 
Ra, discovered in an excavation made by direction of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales; by the Earl of Cromer, the Duc de 
Loubat, the National Museum of Hungary, the Earl of Crawford, 
and others. 

Hackney.—-At a meeting of the Hackney Borough Council 
it was reported that the Trustees of the late Rev. F. W. Rhodes’ 
estate had offered to present a site for a public library at 
Woodland Street, Dalston, and that the Public Libraries 
Committee were also in negotiation with the London County 
Council for a site for a further library in Mare Street. The 
offer of the trustees was unanimously accepted with thanks. It 
will be remembered that a few months ago Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
made the borough a gift of £15,000 for three public libraries on 
condition that the sites were given free of cost to the ratepayers, 
and the usual library rate was levied. 
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Hammersmith.—The foundation stone of the new Public 
Library was laid on May 5th by the Mayor, Alderman Chas 
Pascall, J.P. The building is estimated to cost £11,000, of 
which £10,000 has been given by Mr. Andrew Carnegie; it is 
to be a handsome structure with a frontage of 100 feet, and 
combines the practical with the beautiful. Hammersmith is 
be congratulated. 

Mansfield.— Mr. Carnegie is to be invited to lay the founda 
tion stone of the new Public Library, to the cost of which he h 
contributed £3,500. Mr. Carnegie is also to be 
the building when it is completed. 

Southwark.—At the four Public Libraries 
trol of the Council, the racing news and the sporti: 


to 


asked to open 


nder the co 


ig intelligence 


has been “ blacked out” of the evening papers. The morning 
papers, however, have not been treated to the “ blacking out” 
process. The action is stated to have been caused by the fact 


that numbers of youths gather round the evening papers to study 
the racing news, to the detriment of other readers, but the officials 
state that these habitual loungers were easily dealt with. 

Sunderland.—The Sunderland Corporation are tobe recom- 
mended by the Museum and Library Committee to accept a 
sum of £10,000 offered by Mr. Carnegie for the establishment of 
Branch Libraries. A resident of Stockton has intimated his 
intention of granting a site at Tallion for one of the buildings. 

Torquay.—The proposal to erect a Town Hall and Public 
Library has fallén through. The Finance Committee of thi 
Town Councit have advised the abandonment of the schen 
until the finances of the borough are in a more prosperous 
condition. The Town Council, however, have decided to proceed 
with the erection of the Public Library. 

Walsall.— At a meeting of the Corporation the Free Library 
Committee reported that they had received the sanction of th 
Local Government Board to the appropriation of land adjoinis 
the Public Baths, as a site for the proposed Carnegie Free 
Library. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

We regret that in our last issue Messrs. Stevenson and 
Wilding were announced as Juniors; they should have appeared 
as Seniors 

APPOINTMENTS. 
Harrox, M. A. E., Leyton, to be Sub-Librarian, Lewisham. 
Semer, Mr. F. L., Senior Assistant, Willesden Green, to be 
Assistant-in-Charge, Kensal Rise. 


“Member of the L.A.A 
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